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NEW SERIES. 


DOMESTIC UTENSILS IN USE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


By Josepu Duro. 


(With Illustrations.) 


The small articles in daily use among the Ancients, | 


hich, thanks to the material of which they are com- 
osed, still remain to us dispersed in great abundance 
woughout our Museums, are usually passed over with 
hurried glance by the admirers of the other treasures 
f Art which are there exposed to view. 

These memorials of ancient domestic life, in bronze 
br other metal, covered and partly eaten away by rust, 
tand modestly side by side with magnificent armours, 
boblets, vases, candelabra and statuettes made of the 
ame material, and yet in these unpretending little crea- 
ions there throbs the same, life, and the same artistic 
pirit and delicate taste which conscientiously applies its 
brnaments and executes them in close conformity with 
heir design. 


his is the reason why these unpretending articles 


gain upon us, the more they are examined, and there is | 
ndeed hardly any branch of study which would be more | 


nstructive and more advantageous for our art-workmen 
in metal, gold- and silversmiths, and bronzeworkers than 
he objects here alluded to. 

In their primary elements these articles are far from 
isplaying any surprising variety, but in the execution 
of the details an abundance of delicate fancy may be 
bbserved which was at the command of these artists of 
he old world. Every line and every ornament on each 
ingle piece are the result of new thought and invention; 
there is none of that dryness which conveys the impres- 
sion of a mechanical repetition to disturb our enjoyment 


f these works, and we become more sensitively alive 
The Workshop 


| this department. 


to the defects of our modern productions of similar kind 
which are of a cheap character and machine-made, and 
at the same time we are led to express an ardent wish 
that we may in time arrive at an equal perfection in 
The lofty flight, which our modern Art- 
Industry has taken, and which has partly been crowned 
with success, as well as the daily increasing intelligence 
and artistic interest among the general public, from which 
alone a sound and lasting development of our position in 
Art is to be expected afford us a certain guarantee for 
the fulfilment of that wish. 

Much grace and taste, as well as elegance of form 
is displayed, by way of example, in the articles for the 
toilet, from the simple common stitching needle or the 
richly ornamented hair-pin, to the salve- and paint-box, 
or the most important artistic object the mirror (specu- 
lum, évo7rteo”v, xatonteor), 

Originally consisting, according to Pliny, of a white 
metal, a mixture of copper and tin, afterwards of silver, 
the mirrors form at once the most costly part of the 
toilet-table and the most precious articles of Antique 
Art. “The dowry which the senate gave to the daughter 
of Scipio is not even sufficient for the purchase of a 
mirror for the daughter of a freedman,” 
not without much bitterness at the luxury of his con- 
temporaries; the mirror of Lais was celebrated of old; 
a further proof of the value which was attached to this 


cries Seneca, 


piece of furniture. 
The prevailing form of the mirror was round, and 
it was usually a handmirror with or without handle. 
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Fig. 3. 


Small square ones also, attached to the walls, or 
large ones moving up and down in a_ perpendicular 
direction were also in use as articles of chamber- 
furniture as in our own time, write Seneca, Vitruvius ete. 
Mirrors fastened to the toilet-table, moving abdut in 
every direction, were not known to the ancients; they 
made use of living mirrorholders; female slaves sup- 
plied the place of stands and their dexterity that of 
hinges. 

The polished disc of the metal-mirror is surrounded 
by a more or less richly moulded, some times indented 
frame, to which one or two small sponges are fastened 
by means of a ribbon. With these and some pumicestone 
powder the surface can be kept bright and constantly 
cleansed from the moisture of the breath. Ornaments 
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are applied to the frames, handle and back of the dise, 
and the materials used for this purpose are a decided 
proof of the riches of the possessor. A polished silver 
plate, with its reverse side overlaid with thin gold, 
side richly mounted with jewels, its handle of ivory of 
high artistic workmanship, will give an idea of such an 
object of luxury. In the handmirrors of bronze, the reverse 
side and the handle were the parts on which decoration 
executed its task and lavished its abundance. Simple 
line or arabesque ornaments, single figures, or groups of 
figures of rich composition spread in outline over the 
surface, and incised by the burin, adorn the back, the 
stem treated simply as a handle or as a small plastic 
figure is entirely of metal, or the clasp only so, and the 
holder proper of wood, 
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Correct designs of excellent style, fine and spirited 
compositions, place these engraved figurative represen- 
tations on a level with the best productions of the artists 
of antiquity; the logical and organic development of form, 
and the charming execution of the details, raise the handle 
or clasp to the dignity of a work of art. Figs. 1 and 2 
(original copies) taken from the collection in one of the 
rooms of the Lyceum barbakeion at Athens (which was 
called into being and supported by the artistic taste and 
voluntary contributions of a few patriots), give examples 
of such clasps. In each the well known and frequently 
used volute motif is turned to good account, without 
any fear of incurring the reproach of uniformity. The 
circular disc of metal is planted right upon the curved 
ends of the clasp and held also on the reverse side 
by a strap; instead of this, and certainly in good style, 
masks often conceal the connexion of the two parts, 
and capitally modelled little figures hold the disc on the 
head. All these are motives which even now in ana- 
logous cases may be profitably used for artistic purposes, 
without however any close imitation of the details, and 
have certainly more claims to notice than the common 
turned handles now usually screwed into the frames 


, or | 
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the flat and small holders of our modern oval hand- 
mirrors without any, or only timid and unsatisfactory 
transition from handle to frame.’ 

There is also a delicate taste developed in the 
above named hair-pins, which are made of gold and 
silver, bronze or ivory; finely wrought Corinthian capi- 
tals adorn the knob, on which small figures (representing 
Venus, Cupid, Psyche, Ceres etc.) or delicately carved 
female heads or busts, and flower blossoms form the 
crown of the pin, ideas than which nothing can be found 
more suitable to the design, and only too advantageously 
contrasting with many modern works of this kind. Ex- 
cellent too in the configuration are the little ewers, bottles, 
etc., with their charmingly shaped handles, spouts and 
covers. Fig. 3 shows one executed in bronze, fig. 4 a 
handle piece, both original copies from the Uffizi Gallery 
at Florence. Fig. 5 shows a ring-handle with clasp from 
the cover of a bronze ewer from the above mentioned 
collection at Athens, a perfect Grecian work in which 
the Hellenistic genius and pure sentiment of form have 
their full play, and might also be a lasting inspiration 
to us in our creations. 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 





Antique Ornament of a Vase in the Munich Collection. 
Red and buff on black ground. 
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Nos. 4—7. From Bologna. Frieze and Panel Ornaments rom Door of Sa, Madonna di Galliera Church. 
No. 8. Italian. Panel Ornament from the Stalls of San Pietro Church, Perugia. 


Finished in 1535 by Stefano da Bergamo. 
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Nos. 10 and 11. Portions of Door, Panel and Wainscot from the room of Henri II in the Louvre, Paris. Colors white and gold. 
Elevation and Plan. From designs of M. Boitte, Archt., Paris. 
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Nos. 12 and 18. Lamp-Holders in Majolica by Minton & Co., Stoke upon Trent. 
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Nos. 14—18. Designs for Poignard, and Pocket Revolver by Mr. A. Topfer, Augsbourg. 
Pierced blade and sheath of poignard in steel and silver. Lefaucheux Revolver in ivory and black polished steel with silver inlay. 
No. 17 Back, No. 18 Plan of revolver. 


The Workshop. i 
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; Nos. 19 and 20. Design for Pier-Glass and Table by Mr. R. Reinhardt, Archt., Stuttgart. 
Belonging to a set of furniture to be published in the next Parts of the Workshop. 
Details in Nos. 1 and 2 of Supplement. 
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Exhibition of the Union centrale des Beaux-Arts appliqués & V Industrie in Paris 1869. 


No. 21. Book-Case in Stained Pear; designed and manufactured by M. Semey Paris. 
Side-elevation, '/s full size, No. 3 of Supplement. 
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Nos. 22 and 23. Wash-hand Stand. Mr. Steffan, Munich. 
Details Nos. 6 and 7 of Supplement. 


Nos. 24 and 25. Chest of Drawers. Mr. Steffan, Munich. 
Details Nos. 4 and 5 of Supplement. 
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8. Designs for Cast Balusters by Mr. F. von Hoven, Archt., Francfurt. 
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Nos. 26 
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Nos. 29—31. Design for an Album Cover with Metal Mounts and Edging; by Mr. J. Schnorr, Stuttgart. 
Monogram and laurels gilt, relieved by velvet ground. 



































No. 32. Portion of Ceiling from the Madrid Circus. M. E. Trilhe, Paris, 
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Ivory Carving. 


Those who are familiar with the working of this exquisite 
naterial are aware that no other substance lends itself with such 
facility to the high skill of the artist. Capable on the one hand 
of a breadth and largeness of treatment equal to that to be at- 
tained by such a wood carver as Grinling Gibbons himself, it is 
susceptible, on the other hand, of a microscopic delicacy of finish 
equal to that of the Greek gem cutters , which may be combined 
with the boldness of relief, and shadow of undercutting, equal to 
those of the modelling of Ghiberti. 

The chief defect of ivory as a ‘material is its loss of color by 
exposure to dirt or damp. This may be entirely prevented by 
proper care, and by exposure to light under glass. Under these 
conditions ivory is inferior to gems alone in durability, as metals 
are subject to oxydation, and wood to cracking by change of 
hygrometrie condition. The most delicate camei of Wedgwood are 
coarse, when viewed under the magnifying glass, in comparison 
with camei in ivory. Nor is shell capable of equal finish. 

Ivory carving is not to be judged of by such productions as 
the rude little figures the execution of which forms an industry 
at Dieppe. These are essentially wood toys executed in a better 
material. Neither are the brooches, ear-rings, and other orna- 
ments, now executed in London, to be considered as specimens 
of artistic work in ivory. The price at which they are sold is 
too low to allow of the exertion of artistic skill and taste worthy 
of the beauty of the material. A case of modern English carvings 
exhibited at South Kensington may be referred to as another 
example of inferior modern work in ivory. 

On the other hand the well-known set of six plaques repre- 
senting amorint, gods, satyrs, and vintage scenes, attributed to 
Ii Fiamingo, may be cited as an example of the bold, broad style 
of carving to which ivory is eminently suitable. Of the cameo, 
or gem-like style of work, it is difficult to name any publicly ac- 
cessible example. Exquisite statuettes were produced, some thirty 
years ago, by machinery invented by Mr. Cheverton. But in this 
cuse the reduction, which made no allowance for the diminution 
of seale, revealed its merely mechanical mode of execution to the 
critical and educated eye. Very recently a few modern French 
carvings Of great beauty have been added to the collections at 
South Kensington. 

The importance of promoting the revival of one of the most 
charming branches of the sculptors art, will become apparent to 
any one who should wish to sell, or in any way to bring before 
public notice a modern ivory carving even of a thoroughly artistic 
character, Grace of design, purity of rendering, boldness or deli- 
cacy of touch attract no admiration if the work confess PAGAL IN 
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Lockets. 
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origin. It will be a task worthy of modern times to enco 
the revival of this elegant art. The Builder, 


















Colouring Metals. 








The process consists in producing a layer of sulphide on qf 
surface of a thickness which must be varied according to the color 
desired. Thus on brass, according as this layer of sulphides ' 
varied, golden, yellow, copper, red, crimson, blue, light blue, 
reddish blue shades can be obtained. The colors, moreover, 
very solid, and will take a polish. The preparations by which 
most of these effects are given consists of a solution of 45 gram : 
of hyposulphide of soda and 15 grammes of acetate of lead im@ 
litre of water. When the solution is heated it decomposes, 
sulphide of lead is formed. The object to be colored therefe 
has only to be immersed in the solution maintained at a tempe 
rature from 190 deg. to 212 deg. Fah., in order to be co 
with the sulphide in shades of color varying with the durati 


































































































































of the immersion. A few experiments will teach the exact tims 
required to produce the shade. Iron is always colored blue, @ 
receives a bronze shade, copper will take the colors named abe 
except the golden yellow. When in the above solution sulph 
of copper is substituted for acetate of lead; brass and imitatidt 
gold take first a beautiful red color, than a green, and finally) 
rich brown, Marbled defects can be produced by first coveriig 
a brass object with a lead solution thickened with gum tragacantl 
drying it at 212 deg., and afterwards introducing it into the h - 
sulphide bath. This last we may say keeps unchanged when ¢é 
The Mechanics’ Magaat 


















































































and can be used many times over. 





Oxygen Gas for Public Use. 


Oxygen Gas is now produced on a large scale commercial 






in Paris. Carts with metal reservoirs containing the compres 





gas may be seen in the streets for the supply of consumers. 






Gaité Theatre is one of the largest consumers, the outside bel 
illuminated every night by the oxy-hydrogen light, cylinders 
magnesia or zirconia taking the place of those of lime, as 
narily used for this purpose. The light is interspersed among 
gas jets with good effect. In the interior the scenes owe mally 
of their beautiful effects to the use of this light. The oxy-hydre 
light is also used largely for the production of the illumin 
advertisements now so common in the Boulevards and other p 
These are produced by a magic lantern and screen on the seed 
floors, und the parties undertaking the display of these adve 
ments are large consumers of the oxygen gas. 
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FIG. 2 PART 4 
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FIG 2 PART 2 
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